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by 

Sarah Warshauer Freedman 
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Alex McLeod 
Institute of Education, University of London 



BACKGROUND 

In 1968, two years after the Anglo-American Dartmouth Conference (see Dixon, 
1967 and 1975 for the British reports of that conference, and Muller, 1967 for the 
U.S. point of view), the U.S. Department of Education sponsored Squire and 
Applebee's (1968) status survey of the teaching of English in the United States and 
Great Britain. Squire and Applebee introduce their study in the following way: 
"Though the two countries share a common language, no detailed study of the 
teaching of English in Britain and the United States has yet been published" (p. 8). 
Since their report ahnost ^;(renty years ago, no update has appeared. 

Squire and Applebee's (1968) study included observations in the classrooms of 
42 schools, both private and state-supported, in England, Scotland, and Wales. These 
U.K. classrooms were compared with classrooms in 158 U.S. high schools. Squire and 
Applebee found sharp contrasts, particularly with respect to the teaching of writing. 
The authors note: 

One of the major insights gleaned ftom the study of these [U.K.] schools is 
an awareness of the contribution which expressive uses of language can make 
to skill in using the language in all contexts. After their observations in these 
schools, few members of the project staff would challenge J.N. Hook's conclusion 
that "Americans err in stressing expository writing so greatly, especially with 
young children." (p. 324) 

In the U.K. Squire and Applebee also observed more writing across the curriculum, 
less stress on formal language study and direct teaching, and nwre stress on fluency 
and practice (pp. 2, 183-190, 325-326). They also found more frequent informal 
conferences about writing between students and teachers in the course of a school 
day filled with more frequent breaks (e.g., morning coffee and longer lunch periods) 
and more sharing of written work with peer audiences than in the U.S. (pp. 194-199). 
The U.S. schools showed a predominant pattern of "write-contct-revisc," the 
corrections being red-ink notations written by the teacher. In the U.K. they found 
instead little in the way of teachers' written corrections or student revisions after 
marking; rather the U.K. teachers opt for "less frequent annotation and more 
extensive writing" (p. 192). Finally, for the U.K. they gave a "rather favorable 
assessment of programs for slow learners or non-college students ... in li^t of the 
failure of most American English programs to deal adequately and imaginatively with 
this problem" (p. 62). Squire and Applebee concluded that U.S. schools could benefit 
from the U.K. example. 
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Fast upon the heels of the Daitnx>uth conference and soon after Squire and 
Applebee completed their study, a revolution in writing tfieoty and research began to 
take root in both countries. In the U.S. Emig (1971) published her work on the writing 
process, while in England Dixon (1967), Barnes, Britton, and Rosen (1969), and Britton 
and Ws colleagues (1975) were presenting ideas with major implications for changes in 
practice. In the meantime, schools were undergoing substantial changes (see Squire and 
Britton's introduction to the 1975 edition of Dixon's Growth through English for a review 
of some of those changes on boih sides of the Adantic). In essence, in Britain extensive 
reforms of the schools were brought about by the ahnost total abolition of the 1 1-plus 
examination and by the establishment of comprehensive secondary schools. The usual 
age for convicting school rose from 15 to 16. Trends in Britain today continue toward 
deooocratization of education. However, conservative tendencies are still in place, such 
as the national examination system and a tradition of private education for the upper and 
now upper-middle classes, llie 1987 Education Bill, at present before Parliament, 
proposes extensive changes in U.K. education, including a national curriculum and 
mandatory testing programs beginning at age seven, as well as the possibility for 
national rather than local financing and control of education. If passed, this Bill 
will once again redirect British education in a potentially conservative direction. 

In the United States, although the formal structures of schooling have changed 
little, philosophies have changed a great deal. The Viet Nam War drained resources 
and attention away from education to other national priorities. More recently, the 
country has seen a trend toward accountability and "basic" education, some argue at 
the expense of higher level standards. In the area of writing, the National Writing 
Projects and other more local in-service programs for teachers, coupled with vigorous 
research activity, are woridng toward a national goal of higher standards of literacy. 
Finally, calls for a more professional and literate teaching force and for rewards for 
excellence in teaching are coming from the wider educational community (e.g., Boyer, 
1983; Carnegie Forum, 1986; Goodlad, 1984; Hohnes Group, 1986; Sizcr, 1984). 

The effects of these changes on written language instruction in the U.S. and 
in the U.K. are largely unknown. The only recent cross-culturpj project focusing 
on written language has been the international study of achievement in written 
composition, initiated in 1980 by the International Association for the Evaluation 
of Educational Achievement through the International Education Association (lEA) 
(Degenhart, 1987; Gorman, et al., in press; Gubb, et al., 1987). The lEA studies 
are designed primarily to compare the writing of students in 14 different countries, 
including the U.S. and the U.K. Although an individual country report has been 
pubUshed in the U.K. (Gubb et al., 1987), no cross-cultural comparisons have been 
completed, and the U.K. report only considers fifteen-year-old students. No report is 
available from the U.S. Besides being in progress, the BEA studies are limited because 
they are designed primarily to yield comparative information about student achievement 
rather than about teaching and learning. Some information about teaching and learning 
was gleaned t'lrough questionnaires for students, teachers, and school personnel. 

Other relatively current information is available from status surveys about usual 
classrooms in both the U.S. (Graves, 1978 for elementary; Applebee, 1981 for secondary; 
Applebee, Langer, & Mullis* National Assessment of Educational Progress reports, 1986a, 
1986b, 1987) and the U.K. (BuUock, 1975; Medway, 1986; Gubb et al., 1987). These 
studies show a rather dismal picture on both sides of the Atlantic: too much stress on 
mechanics in both countries, students perfOnning poorly on more complex tasks in the 
U.S., and students denied opportunities for discursive writing and given insufficient 
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feedback in the U.K. Direct comparisons are difficult to make though because these 
studies are not based on informadon that has been gathered in a parallel way in both 
countries. Besides lacking parallel data, we also lack information about more successful 
teaching in the two countries. 

In this projea we aim to learn about written language from the collective 
experiences of these two major English-speaking countries, both of which have a long 
tradition of concern about literacy. We focus on especially successful practice so that 
we can discover and compare not just v/bM is, but what is possible in the teaching and 
learning of written language in the U.S. and U.K. We also make some comparisons 
between these samples and more usual samples in the two corntries since some items on 
these questionnaires are identical to items on Applebec's (1981) U.S. questionnaires and 
similar to those on Gubb et al.*s (1986) U.K. questionnaire. 



OVERVIEW OF THE RESEARCH 

This study consists of (a) parallel national questionnaires of successful teachers 
and their secondary students in the U.S. and the U.K., and (b) observational studies in a 
small number of classrooms in both countries. Only the results of the national 
questionnaires will be reported here. The observational studies arc in progress. 

The questionnaires are designed to provide general, self-report information from a 
broad sample about what happens inside classrooms, from tlie points of view of teachers 
and, at the secondary level, their students. Besides yielding general infonnation about 
the teaching and learning of writing in the U. S. and the U.K., the results from these 
questionnaires provide focus for the observational studies. 

In the U.S. the questionnaires were disuibuted in 1984 as part of a study of 
response to smdent writing. Results arc reported in Freedman (1987). In the U.K. 
the questionnaires were distributed in 1986. As we report die U.K. results, we compare 
them with the U.S. results. 

TTic questionnaires address the following: 

1. How do successful teachers of writing in the U.S. and the U.K. characterize 
their training? the teaching conditions at their schools? 

2. How often and how much do their students write? 

3. What are their reasons for teaching writing? 

4. What are their teaching practices? 

a. What types of writing do they teach? 

b. What activities in their classrooms are most frequent? most successful? 

c. How do they respond to their students' writing? 

5. How do they tfiink they achieve their success? 

6. At the secondary level, how do their students' opinions compare with their 
opinions? 

3 
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PROCEDURES FOR SELECTING THE TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 



The United States 

The sample of successful teachere for the U.S. was gathered through the National 
Writing Project (NWP) network of site directors who every year identify successful 
local teachers to participate in summer invitational programs. These teachers become 
consultants to the Writing Project and offer workshops for othw teachers. Each of 
the 1 16 NWP site directors* was sent a letter asking for the names of six of the most 
outstanding teachers of writing in his or hsr region, two at the elementary level (grades 
K-6), two at the junior high level (grades 7-9), and two at the senior high leve! (grades 
9 12). Ninth grade overlaps the junior and senior high sample because of the variable 
organization of American schools, with ninth grade part of either junior high/middle 
school or senior high school. 

Each teacher was sent a survey and an explanatory letter. One of the junior and 
one of the senior high teachers from each site was selected randomly to help gather the 
student sample. They were asked to select four of their s»adenis, two hi^ achieving 
and tv/o low achieving, with each pair including one male and one female. These two 
teachers, then, also received four surveys for students. This procedure yielded a 
U.S.-based sample of 560 teachers and 715 students. 

The United Kingdom 

Gathering a parallel U.K. sample proved complex.'since the British National Writing 
Project (BNWP) was established during the 1985-86 academic year, we at first thought we 
could replicate the U.S. procedures. However, being new, the BNWP involved too few 
teachers to provide an adequate national sample. Also, unlike the U.S. NV/P, the BNWP 
does not systematically identify successful teachers as participants. Instead, the BNWP 
involves interested teachers bom a number of Local Education Authorities (LEAs) who 
work together for an extended period of time on a theme area of special interest (The 
LEAs govern state-supported primary and seconuary schools in England and Wales.) 
Thus, in an attempt to match the U.S. sample, we had to turn to other U.K. networks. 

After consulting a number of professi onals in education in the U.K., we developed 
a plan for selecting a "successful" national sample of teachers of writing from geo- 
graphically diverse areas of Britain and from diverse kinds of schools. The primary 
source for the sample was the National Association of Advisers in English (NAAE). 
It represents all state-supported primary and secondary schools in England and Wales. 
Apart from being discipline specific and decreasing our chances of getting a cross- 
curncular sample, NAAE proved an especially good organization to go throurii since 
each LEA employs an EngUsh Adviser to woric with teachers in the LEA. These 
Advisers, who were at one time teachers and then were likely to have been department 
heads, are selected from candidates who compete for the post nationally. They must be 
well-respected, expert teachers who are also known autfiorities in die teaching of tfieir 
subject area- They are able to identify successful teachers in tfieir LEA since tfieir main 
duties mclude: (a) conducting and organizing in-service programs in tfie local schools, 
(b) negotiating national educational policies (e.g., tfie examination system is being 
changed and tfie advisers are negotiating tfiese changes witfiin tfieir LEAs), (c) advising 
administrators in tfie evaluation of teachers, (d) aiding new teachers ("probationers"), and 
(e) writing reports for tfie Local Educational Committee (roughly equivalent to tfie U S 
school board) to keep tfiat Committee informed of local events and to recommend action 
regarding teachers in tfieir particular subject area. 
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Wc selected Advisers through the NAAE executive board, which consists of one 
representative from each of eight geographical regions in England and in Wales: London 
and the Southeast; the Southwest; the North; West Midlands; East Midlands; Yorkshire 
and Humberside; East; and the Northwest Each member of the board agreed to select 
three English Advisers within his or her region who could each be asked to recommend 
six teachers for the survey. The eight executive board members were to send names of 
the 24 selected Advisers to Mr. Barry Moorhouse, Chairperson of the association, who 
would send the names to McLeod. McLcod then would send a letter from Freedman and 
himself to each of the nominated Advisers requesting the names of six teachers: two 
primary, two lower secondary (Forms 1-3), and two upper secondary (Forms 4-Upper 6).^ 
This procedure should have yielded the names of 144 teachers. 

Other networks allowed us to collect samples firom: (a) ScoUand (the Scottish 
Curriculum Development Service for 24 nominees from state-supported and independent 
primary and secondary rchools); (b) various parts of the private sector in England (the 
Headmaster's Conference for eight nominees from secondary schools for boys; the Girls' 
Schools Association for tight nominees from secondary schools for girls; the Incorporated 
AssociatiOT of Preparatory Schools for eight nominees from primary schools for girls and 
boys; and recommendations of national authorities on education for eight nominees fiwm 
alternative private primary and secondary schools); and (c) a supplementary group of 
eight nominees from state-supported schools in the densely populated London area 
(recommendations of national authorities on education). ^ 

In the end, we requested the names of 218 teachers representing a variety of 
geographical areas, grade levels, and types of schools. The numbers requested from 
each network depended on the proportion of the U.K. school population that the source 
represented and our estimate of the return rate for that population. Private schools 
were oversampled because we had the weakest links to the networks of private schools 
and expected a low return rate, and because we wanted to represent the different types 
of U.K. private schools. (Private schools make up approximately 6.1% of U.K. schools 
[DES Statistical Bulletin, April, 1987]; 18% of the teachers we contacted taught in private 
schools.) 

Students were selected in the U.K. just as they were in the U.S.; a randomly 
selected half of the secondary teachers was asked to distribute questionnaires tc four 
students, two higher achieving and two lower achieving, and within each category one 
male and one female if the school enrolled both genders. 

Comparability 

* u ^•S®"^*^ attempt to parallel the U.S. and the U.K. samples, because 

of the different networks that we used in the two countries, the two samples arc un- 
doubtedly different Most notably, the U.S. teachers identify themselves as teachers 
of writing. In most cases, because of their connection with the NWP network and their 
local site, they have become used to being looked to by other teachers and educators as 
speciaHsts in teaching writing. They also are likelv to read NWP pubUcations and to 
have a common national professional reference point that keeps them informed about 
current trends in the teaching and learning of writing. In the U.K. teachers are likely 
to identify themselves as teachers of English at the seconda^ level. Primary teachers 
would probably think of themselves simply as classroom teachers, but many of those in 
our sample would also be likely to claim a particular interest in language development 
The focus on written language has been strong within the teaching of English at least 



since the 1920s if not longer. Interest in writing in all subjects in the secondary 
curriculum has grown considerably in tiie past twenty years, especially since the 
publication of Barnes et al.*s Language, the Learner and the School in 1969 and the 
Bullock report in 1975. Writing in the whole curriculum is one of the main concerns of 
the British National Writing Project (BNWP), but the questionnaires for our sfdy were 
cistributcd just as the BNWP was beginning. Thus, this special focus on writing would 
not have had much time to take effect in the U.K. schools. In both countries, at the 
secondary level, the sample selection procedures yielded over 90% English teachers. 

Also, in the U.K. professional leaders are reluctant to identify particular teachers as 
especially successful, and teachers themselves are uncomfortay e about being so labeled. 
This cultural value made it difficult to ask directly for the saai -,le we wanted and made 
it difficult to know if, in the end, we were obtaining a sample of especially successful 
teachers. 



THE QUESTIONNAIRE FORMS 

Different but parallel questionnaires were developed for elementary and secondary 
teachers, and for students, who talk about the educational process in less technical lan- 
guage than their teachers. For the U.K. survey, the U.S. questionnaires were revised for 
a U.K. audience. Copies of the U.S. forms can be found in Rreedman, 1987, pp. 173-199, 
and of the U.S. and U.K. forms in Rreedman and McLeod, 1987, Appendix A. Forms were 
pretested in both counoies. 

Revisions for the U.K. included changes in word choice and syntax as well as 
the addition of several items that were designed to capture particularities of the British 
cultural experience. With all lexical and syntactic revisions, the goal was to preserve 
the original meaning and to make lexical and syntactic choices that would not stand out 
as particularly American and that would honor British politeness conventions. For 
example, the British word "pupil" was substituted for the American "student." Items 
new to the U.K. forms asked about aspects of education not found in the U.S., such as 
the British examination system. 



PROCEDURES FOR CONDUCTING SURVEYS 

Procedures for mailing surveys to U.K. teachers and students were pcrallel to 
those used by Freedman (1987, pp. 13, 46) for the U.S. sample except that offices in two 
countries were involved. McLeod gathered the names and addresses of the U.K. teachers 
at the British office at the University of London Institute of Education. He then trans- 
ferred the information to the U.S. office at the University of California at Berkeley by 
computer network, and the U.S. team mailed all materials to the U.K. teachers who 
returned them directly to the U.S. 

As for the U.S. group, surveys were sent with an explanatory letter and with a 
stamped, return envelope. Student forms came with individual envelopes which tlie 
students sealed. The students then gave their sealed envelopes to their teacher who 
mailed them in one packet In both countries survey collection was completed 
approximately two and one half months after tiie first mailings. 
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RESPONSE RATES 



In the U.S., the NWP site directors proved extraordinarily helpful in nominating 
teacher-participants, with 90.5% giving names. In the U.K.. we received 179 teacher 
nominees, 82% of the 218 request*^ names. This nomination rate was excellent 
considering that we had to use a number of different networks in the U.K. and that 
our ties to those networks were looser than those to the NWP in the U.S. 

As planned, a subset of the U.K. secondary teacher sample (61 of the 90 secondary 
teachers or 68%) received questionnaires for four of their students. In all, 244 pupil 
questionnaires were sent. 

The U.S. teacher return rates were 87% as compared to 75.4% in the U.K., with 
a higher rate of 80.1% for the U.K. state schools. The private school return rate of 
54.6%, although low, was higher than expected given our loose ties to private school 
networks. In the end, 13.3% of the sample was private; thus, the private schools are 
overrepresented since only 6. 1% of the school population in the U.K. is private. The 
U.K. student return rates were 76.6%. 

In general, 50% is considered an adequate return for mail surveys, 60% is considered 
good, and 70% or over is considered very good (Babbie, 1973, p. 165). In his survey of 
U.S. McondMy teachers, Applebee (1981) reports an overall return of 68%, with a higher 
rate of 75% from English teachers (p. 20); thus, the U.K. return rates, although lower 
than Freedman's U.S. rates, were quite satisfactory. 

Many U.K. teachers ^ho did not respond seemed to have good reasons. A number 
wrote special letters to let us know that they were involved in union actions. Those who 
did participate were generous with their time. Many included lengthy explanations about 
answers to questions. A number indicated that they enjoyed participating. One U K 
secondary teacher remarked, "May I say, I think doing this questionnaire has helped me 
focus my ideas." A U.K. primary teacher revealed: 

I think that by answering your questionnaire I can see that I do not share pupils' 
wntmg enough-although I had intended to when I started this job a year ago I 
also realise that I have been thinking about my responses for a long time and yet I 
could not fill m this form while I was thinking. That is why I have taken so long 
to reply. Ihavebeenthinkingaboutmy teaching of writing. 



TEACHER RESULTS 
Teacher Training 



Teachers receive different training in the U.S. and the U.K. (Table 1). In the U.K , 
at both the pnmary and secondary level, teachers are more likely than in the U S to 
major m an academic discipline (EngUsh) rather than in education. The trend is more 
pronounced at the secondary level in both countries. 

X* A V*^" ^^^^^^ ^® ™"ch more likely than U.K. teachers to have or be working on 
M.A. degrees In both countiies, secondary teachers are more likely than primary 
teachers 10 hold the M.A. j j 
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Training of Sampled Teachers 
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(a) couares the U.S. priury and sectndary teachers and the 
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b For the three questions asking texhers about their sajori 
"*If "fi* originally eight categories on the US surveys and seven 
on the UK. Since relatively fe« teachers ia either country Mjored 
in anv discipline other than English or education («ith the 
exception of the UK prisary teachers)* the rnaining categories 
for loor Mere collapsed into the category 'ether* for purposes ef 
reporting nercentages and coiparing across countries. For the Chi- 
square tests» all categories were ised* and so there are seven 
degrees of freedoi for the US and sii for the UK. 

• l! < .05. H e < .01. m p < .001. 
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Teaching Conditions 



The sccx)ndary teachers in the U.K. report teaching more classes than 
tlieir U.S, counterparts (Table 2). Major classes like English or math generally 



TABLE 2 

Characteristics of the Secondary Classes 
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♦ I < .05. «♦ I < .01. Hi |> < .001. 



meet five days (approximately five hours) a week in the U.S. and only three to four 
days (approximately three to four hours) a week in the U.K. Since classes meet less 
frequendy in die U.K., teachers tend to teach more separate classes. Thus, diese 
figures do not necessarily mean diat U.K. teachers have heavier teaching loads dian 
U.S. teachers. 

In the U.K. diere are more required classes dian in the U.S.; electives widiin 
major subjects such as English are unusual in die U.K. sample. 



Teachers in the U*K* often keep the same class of students for more than one 
year, frequently for two years or more. The U*S* questionnaires did not ask teachers 
whether tfiey keep their class longer than a year since this practice is so rare. In fact, 
in the it is relatively common for secondary teachers to keep the same group for 
only a semester, in the UX keeping students for such a short time is highly unusual. 
These practices cannot be compared statistically since the original questions contained 
different categories for the U.S. and U.K. samples. It is of interest that Gubb et al. 
(1987) find that with their U.K. sample, ' Two-thirds of the teachers reported that this 
was their second year with the group assessed and a further 1 1 per cent said they had 
taught the class for longer. This is what one might expect in terms of die two-year 
preparation for final school examinations" (p. 113). 

In both countries, the elementary teachers report using computers in their classes 
significantiy more ihan the secondary teachers do (Table 3). Computers are more 
commonly used in U.K. primary schools than in U.S. primary schools. However, at 
the secondary level, computers are mere conmionly used by the U.S. teachers than 
the U.K. teachers. Since the U.S. questionnaires were conducted two years before 
the U.K. questionnaires, the U.S. figures are likely lower than they would be had 
they been collected at the time of the U.K. questionnaires. 

In the primary classrooms teachers report significantiy more non-native speakers 
of ilnglish in the U.K. (10.6%) than in the U.S. (5.1%). For the U.K. secondary 
teachers, the percentage of non-native speakers is 7.2%. Within either country, the 
percentage of non-native speakers does not differ significantiy from elementary to 
secondary school. Gubb and her colleagues (19 7) in the U.K. show a similar figure 
of 7% for non-native speakers for fifteen-year-olds (p. 108). 

Median class size, which ranges fix)m 25 to 29, does not differ in the U.S. and 
the U.K. However, in both the U.S. and the U.K., primary classes are significantly 
larger than the usual secondary class. 

Primary schools arc smaller tiian secondary schools in both countries, with 
U.K. primary schools, which only go up to tiie equivalent of grade 5 and which are 
often split into infant (K-1) and junior schools (grades 2-5), smaller than their U.S. 
counterparts, which go to grade 6. The U.K. secondary schools, housing the equivalent 
of grades 6-12, however, are no larger tiian their U.S. equivalents which normally 
house no more than four grade levels (grades 9-12). 

The teachers in both countries perceive their students as able, but the U.K. 
secondary teachers rate their students as more able than the U.K. primary teachers do. 
Since the question about ability level was asked differentiy and had a different number 
of categories on the U.S. elementary teachers* form, no statistical comparisons can be 
made which involve these teacherc. 

The students come from families tiiat generally have the basic necessities or are 
well-to-do, with more well-to-do and fewer poverty-level families represented in tiie 
U.K. than the U.S., and with more poverty-level students at the primary than the 
secondary level in both countries. 
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TABLES 

Comparisons between Elementary and Secondary Classes 
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TABLE 3-Continued 
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Length of Time, Amount, and Length of Writing 

The first pan of Table 4 shows that the U.S* and U.K. teachers in this sample give 
students a relatively long time to complete their writing, on tfie average 5.15 days per 
piece for the U.S. sample and 4.44 days for the U.K. sample, an insignificant difference 
but one approaching significance (e = .053). The U.K. primary teachers give their 
students significantly less time for writing than their U.S. counterparts or than secondary 
teachers in the U.K. Both groups of secondary teachers give their students more time to 
complete their writing than those in Applebee's (1981) study who reported that they 
expected written work to be completed in less than a week and often in less than two 
days (p. 55). 

When asked whether their students are engaged in writing activities, most teachers 
in both countries indicate that their students are writing. However, the U.S. secondary 
teachers claim to be teaching writing in 95.1% of their classes while the U.K. secondary 
teachers report that they are teaching writing in 79.6% of their classes (t = 23.72, df = 1, 
p. < .001). U.S.AJ.K. differences ^pear for in-class writing, with significantly more in- 
class writing going on in U.S. classrooms, largely because of the greater amounts of 
copying, note-taking, and sentence level work. In the U.K., in-class writing tends 
to be more extensive, especially for secondary students who are more likely than U.S. 
secondary students to be writing pieces in class of from one to two pages. It is common 
practice in the U.K. for students to begin a piece in class which they then complete at 
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Length of Time, Amount, and Length of Writing 
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TABLE 4--Continued 
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home; such writing could be considered in-class work by the U.K. group, and this 
phenomenon could account for the longer U.K. in-class pieces. However, in both 
the U.S. and the U.K. most in-class pieces are about a page in length. 

Comparisons of primary and secondary teachers show that the U.S. primary teachers 
report more in-class writing than U.S. secondary teachers, and less out-of-class writing. 
In the U.K., the trend is similar. 

The U.S. and U.K. secondary teachers assign longa- at-home pieces than Applebee's 
(1981) usual secondary English teachers in the U.S. (Table 5). Significantly more of 
these students than Applebee's are reported to be writing pieces at home longer than 
two pages and significantly fewer are reported to be writing pieces of one page or less. 
When Squire and Applebec (1968) observed secondary classes in the U.K., they found 
that "assignments were usually two pages in length and likely to be longer rather than 
shorter" (p. 162). At that time they indicate that the staple of the short paragraph was 
common in U.S. classes. It appears that in the '80s the U.K secondary teachers have 
held their own in terms of the length of the pieces of writing they assign. By contrast, 
the highly successful U.S. teachers have come up to the U.K. norm while the usual U.S. 
teacher in Applebee's study had not 



TABLE 5 

Length ofOut-of-Class Writing: Secondary 
Sample and Applebee's Secondary English Sample 



Pfrcnt TtidMrs IcHrtiif *Ym* 



: US : UK 

S SK«iiiiry ! SK«idiry 
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\ \ 
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(tne pa9f ) |, S ! 


1 i 

».7 : «) 4S.2f m 
! k) 13.49 *H 


251 U 500 Mrtfs \ 33.7 \ 43.1 


1 

W.I : a) 4.S0* 
S k) .21 


Over 501 mxi% \ 41.1 \ 39.2 
<Mrt thaa tm lues)} 

X j 1 


13.7 X a) 47.72 m 

\ k) 14.17 Hf 

1 



1 The Chi-souires test the iionificance ef the felloHing contrutfi (a) US 
SKeniiry vf . Applchcc'i SKsiiiary Cniliihi (k) UK SKeirfary vs. teplebct't Senndiry 
Ei|liih. 

^ The length cateforiH fro. the U.S. mi U.K. ^eitionnairet (Table 4) mtc 
cMbidc^ here m that catcgtrin tqvivaleit t« teilcbec't cmU h« Mtabliibetf u4 
cNpariMm safe. Percentascc i» Mt aM hi te IMX ttKc ttachcrt cmU iniicatc that 
their itydcnti Here witiai piKc« » Mrt thu eM le«|th catcgtr/. 

* { < .03. M« g < .001. 



The Teachers' Reasons for Teaching Writing 

Two lisls of items on the teachers' questionnaires assess the teachers' most and 
least important reasons for teaching writing. The two lists were used by Applebee (1981) 
and were not changed. Thus, direct comparisons can be made across Applebee's U.S. 
sample of usual teachers and this U.S. and U.K. sample of especially successful teachers. 
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To create the question about values, Applebee refined the work of Barnes and 
Shemilt (1974) who, in a study of British teachers, found two views of writing-the 
transmission view, in which writing is seen as a vehicle for acquiring or recording 
information, and the interpretation view, in which writing is seen as helping writers 
learn and explore ideas through the act of writing* Barnes (1976) provides a detailed 
account of the two views. The teacher with a transmission view: 

saw the purpose of writing primarily as die acquisition or recording of information 
. . . tfiought mainly of die product. . . and of whether the task he set was 
^propriate and clear to die pupils. He saw marking primarily in terms of 
assessment, and eidicr handed back written work to pupils widi no follow up 
or used it as a basis for the correction of errors, (p. 140) 

The teacher widi an interpretation view: 

saw die purpose of writing eidier in terms of c ^nitive development or more 
generally as aiding die miter's personal development. . . was concerned widi pi^ils^ 
attitudes to die task being attempted, and was aware of aspects of the context in 
which die writing was done, such as the audience to be addressed, the range of 
choices available and die availability of resources. He saw marking primarily in 
terms of making replies and comments, and was concerned to publish his pupils' 
woric by various means, and to use it as die basis of his future teaching, (pp. 140-141) 

Applebce's two lists, die ones used for diis study, identify four slighfly different views. 
The first list contrasts teachuig writing to help writers transmit information widi 
teaching writing to help writers understand their personal experiences; die second list 
contrasts teaching writing to help writers understand concepts with teaching to help 
vmters develop skills. 

The lists that follow indicate the view each item represents: 

LISTl 

Transmit information: 

help students remember information 
test students' learning of content 
summarize material covered in class 

Personal experience: 

correlate personal experience with topic studied 
share imaginative experiences 
allow students to express feelings 

LIST 2 

Understand content: 

explore material not covered in class 
force students to think for themselves 

clarify what has been learned by applying concepts to new situations 
Develop skills: 

practice in writing mechanics 

teach proper form for types of writing 

test students' ability to express diemselves clearly 
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On each list, teachers were to check two items that represented their most 
important reasons for teaching writing and two that represented their least important. 
For the analysis, each teacher's response to ea^h item is converted to a point value 
which indicates the possible combinations of checks on each item (three points for 
most important, two points if neither was checked, and one point for least important). 
In a factor analysis Applebee found that die secondary teachers in his study formed 
two factors which corresponded to the two lists: the first contrasted teachers who 
stress transmitting information with those who stress personal experience and the 
second contrasted teachers who teach writing so students will understand content witii 
those who teach writing to develop students* skills. Applebee's English teachers* 
responses were skewed toward teaching writing to help students relate their personal 
experience and to develop their skills, categories tiiat mix die values of Barnes's 
transmission and interpretation teachers. 

Elementary Teachers 

The successful U.S. elementary teachers show multiple reasons for teaching v riting 
(Freedman, 1987, pp. 112-113) as do dieir U.K. counterparts (Table 6). Bodi groups create 



TABLE 6 

Reasons U.K. Primary Teachers Teach Writing: Factor 
Principal Component Analysis with Varimax Rotation 

N> 45 
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FERCENT OF VARIANCE 


20.2 


18.4 


14.0 


il.4 


9.0 



• Variable scores loading on each factor are anderliaed. 
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contrasts of their own, raost of which are unrelated to the lists and are difficult to 
interpret. They seem to do just what Applebee (1981) suggested effective instructors 
would; he thought that "in effective instructional contexts tiie polarities might collapse: 
. . . most effective learning of writing skills occurs when concepts are being applied, 
. . . subject-area information is learned best when applied in the context of individual 
experience" (p. 72). 

While U.S. replies fall into six factors, the U.K. replies on Table 6 fall into five 
factors. In both countries tfie factors intertwine information, skill development, concept 
development, and the relationship to personal experience. 

Secondary Teachers 

The U.S. secondary teachers create four rather than two factors, showing more 
polar values tfian tfje U.S. elementary teachers but weaker polar contrasts than tfiose 
Applebee documented for his group of secondary teachers (see Freedman, 1987, pp. 1 12, 
1 14-115). The U.K. secondary teachers behave much like the U.S. and U.K. elementary 
teachers, showing little of Applebee's original polar contrasts (Table 7). 



TABLE 7 

Reasons U.K. Secondary Teachers Teach Writing: Principal 
Component Factor Analysis with Varimax Rotation 
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Note. Variable scores loading on each factor are underlined. 
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Comparisons 



To better understand these results, we examined the percentage checking most 
valued for each item (Table 8). 

Unlike the successful U.K. teachers, the successful U.S. teachers agree on the 
primary importance of teaching writing to force students to think for themselves (68.6% 
U.S. as opposed to 45.7% U.K.), whereas the U.K. teachers are much more interested than 
their U.S. counterparts in having smdents write to share their imaginative experiences 
(73.5% U.K. as opposed to 51.3% U.S.j. Like the successful U.S. teachers, Applebee's 
U.S. group also did not emphasize having students write to share imaginative experiences. 
The U.K. emphasis on imaginative writing, identified by Squire and Applebee (1968), 
still differentiates U.S. and U.K. teachers of writing. Although a label like "imaginative 
writing" has multiple definitions, it is possible that the U.S. secondary group would 
associate imaginative writing witli special "creative" writing classes and not with the 
usual English curriculum. 

With respect to the question about thinking, it is possible that the U.K. teachers 
interpreted it in a systematically different way than their U.S. counterparts. In 
particular, many U.K. teachers may have rejected the item because of the use of the 
word force, to which a number overtly objected. It is also possible that the emphasis 
on critical thinking tliat is so prevalent in the U.S. educational community may not be 
as strong in the U.K. Thinking, as defined by this U.K. group, may focus more on 
imaginative than strictly logical cognition. Looked at ftom another point of view, 
the fact that most U.K. students leave school at age 16, after the equivalent of U.S. 
grade 10, and that fewer are being prepared for university educations also may lead to 
the decreased value placed on writing for the purpose of developing critical thinking. 

Another difference between the two groups is the greater U.S. than U.K. value 
placed on writing to correlate personal experience with what is being learned. This 
difference at the .05 level shows up only when the secondary and elementary samples 
are combined. Professional organizations for teachers in the U.K. (e.g., the National 
Association of Teachers of Enpsh) certainly stress the importance of using writing to 
connect what one is learning to one's personal experiences. Indeed the language and 
learmng movement has its roots in the U.K. (Barnes, 1976; Barnes, Britton, & Rosen, 
1969 [revised by Barnes, Britton, & Torbe, 1986]; Britton, 1970; Bullock Report, 1975; 
Dixon, 1967; Richmond, 1982; Stibbs, 1979). This U.S.AJ.K. difference, although slight, 
may be evidence of the increasing influence of the U.S. National Writing Project on 
U.S. teachers. 

In the U.K. there are no significant differences in values going fitom the primary to 
the secondary school, whereas in the U.S. there is a major shift in the teachers' reasons 
for teaching writing between the elementary and the secondary grades. In particular, the 
U.S. secondary teachers emphasize correlating personal experience with the topic and the 
testing of content more than the U.S. elementaiy teachers do. The U.S. elementary 
teachers place more stress than the U.S. secondary teachers on having students write 
to share imaginative experiences, to express their feelings, to explore material not 
covered in class, and to practice writing mechanics. 

Overall, in spite of the differences in the U.S. and U.K. groups, both sets of 
successful teachers display values more in line with Barnes's interpretation view of 
learning than his transmission view. The philosophy is that writing can function to allow 
students to transform knowledge for themselves, whether that transformation takes place 
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TABLE 8 
Reasons for Asking Students to Write 
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TABLE S-Continued 
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through critical thinking m the U^S, or imaginative writing in the U.K. What remains 
unexplored are the precise consequences of these genre differences on how writing 
functions for the students in the two countries-both cognitively and socially-and the 
consequences of ihe other differences in point of view. Medway (1986) has begun such a 
study in the U.K., pointing out the fact that in 346 assignments given to 12-year-olds in 
21 classrooms in the north of England "a tWrd of the assignments were stories" (p. 23). 
He then looked closely at the sorts of assignments to discover what kind of thinking 
they require of the students. He found that the writers' unique thoughts are not valued 
in tiie curriculum; instead adhcrmg to fictional discourse types is key. Further, smdents 
are asked mostly to stay at the level of the specific, witii litfle opportunity to analyze 
and generalize. Medway concludes that the English class "is a good place in which to 
recreate or imagine experience, but a bad place to be curious" 5>. 37). Medway did 
not reach his conclusions based on a study of especially thoughtful teachers. Thus, the 
question remains abont the function of the imaginative writing in the classrooms in this 
study. Also, no similar close analysis of what is actually called for in the writing for 
the U.S. students has been performed. We do not laiow whether the U.S. snidents are 
given sufficient opportunities to use their imaginations as their teachers have them 
write to thmk for themselves. Further, there is growing evidence in the U.S. that 
much writing that is designed to evoke critical tiiinking does not do so (Bereiter & 
Scardamalia, 1987; Hower, 1987; Langer & Applebee, 1987; Nelson & Hayes, 1987). 

The two groups of successful teachers stand apart fiom Applebee's teachers in 
that the successful groups place less stress on mechanics and testing and more stress 
on allowing students to express their feelings. On several issues, the U.K. secondary 
teachers agree with the usual teachers surveyed by Applebee whereas the successful U.S. 
teachers do not: the U.K. teachers, like Applebee's, arc significantly less interested than 
the successful U.S. group in having snidents correlate their personal experience with the 
topic, in teaching writing to force smdents' thinking, and in using writing to clarify the 
students' learmng of concepts. They are more interested than the successful U.S. group 
in writing as a way of testing smdents' ability to express themselves clearly. 

Teaching Practices 

The next set analysis moves ftom the teachers' values to a look at the teachers' 
classroom practices. The practices include the types of writing they assign, the 
techniques tiiey most fi-equentiy use, and their perceptions of tiie helpfuUiess and 
frequency of various kinds of response to smdent writing. For tiiese analyses, sets 
of questions concerning each kind of practice are groups into summary scales. The 
scaling procedure is described in Freedman (1987, pp. ^0-52, 55). Briefly, when 
groups of individual questions are related concepmally, respondents often answer 
tfiem in a consistently patterned way. When this happens, it is possible to treat tiie 
group of questions as a single question or a summary scale. Grouping related questions 
in tills way makes it possible to look at fewer individual questions and therefore 
simplifies tiie data analysis task. Once a scale is formed, individual item means 
may vary significantiy from one anotiier. To determine how tiie group feels 
about the individual items on a scale, we compare the differences in the 
means with paired t-tests. 

The main scales for tiie U.S. and U.K. questionnaires are included on Table 9. 
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TABLE 9 
Teacher Summary Scales 
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Table 10 compares the teachers' replies to the items on the U.S. and U.K. scales. 
Since for a given scale the items sometimes differ slightly for the U.S. and U.K. groups. 



TABLE 10 
U.SJU.K. Scales Comparisons: Teachers 
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those items which do not occur on the scales in both countries are dropped from the 
scales for this comparison. For example, for the scale on Table 9 about response after 
writing, two items do not fit for the U.K. group. Therefore, those items are also dropped 
for the U.S. group, leaving the comparison scales with four items. Paired t-tests 
compare the mean item score for the parallel scales in the two countries. 

The full report of the U.S. results can be found in Freedman (1987, pp. 50-73) and 
of the U.K. in Freedman and McLeod (1987, pp. 37-53). Main results will be highlighted 
m the following sections. 

Types of Writing Taught 

The U.K. teachers and the U.S. elementary teachers form scales for the types of 
writing they are assigning; however, the U.S. secondary teachers do not (see the set of 
scales for types of writing on Table 9). 

Like the U.S. elementary teachers, the U.K. teachers do not assign analytic writing 
or poetic writing in a patterned way in relation to the rest of the types of writing. 
However, poetic writing is the type of writing that is reported as most frequent, 
a findmg consistent with the value the U.K. group places on having students use 
their imaginations. 
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Paired t-tests arc used to compare the means for items on this scale for the U.K. 
teachers. The left column of Figure 1 begins with the most frequently assigned type of 
writing, that which conveys personal experiences, and shows the types in descending 
order. The teachers next assign an equal amount of writing to discover ideas and to 



QllC 

li * 2.3; sd « .9) 

Convey personal 
eiperience 

QUE > QllF 

li < 1.8» 1.7; sd < 1.0, .7) 
Biscover ideos * present focts 
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QUA = QllB 

it « Lhf IM sd = .9, .7) 

llrite for oneself - correspond 
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t = 
(df 



.21 



flllC / QUE 

Corny personal eiperience and 
discover ideas 



t « 4.29 tu 
(df « 125) 



QllF / QUA 

Present facts and write 
for oneself 



t * -3.83 M» 
(df » 126) 



B < -001. 

FIGURE 1. Teachers' reports of relative frequency of types of writing taught. 



present facts; least frequently they assign writing for the self and writing to correspond 
with others. The right column of the figure show^; the significant differences between 
the means for different items. For example, personal experience writing stands alone in 
the left column because it is significantly more frequent than the next most frequent 
type, writing to discover ideas (p < .001). 

These finding are consistent with the 1968 findings of Squire and Applebee who 
report the frequency of imaginative and personal experience writing in U.K. secondary 
classrooms. It is also corroborated by Gubb and her colleagues (1987) who found the 
personal story and personal essay to be the most common types of writing, followed at 
a close distance by the short story and statement of personal views. Next on die list, 
but at some distance behind, is the critical essay. 

For these scales, it is not possible to compare the replies across the two countries 
because there is no U.S. secondary scale for types of writing. 
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Frequency of Teaching Techniques 

The next summary scale on Table 9 considers how often these teachers use different 
types of teaching techniques. Like the U.S. group (Freedman, 1987, p. 61), the U.K. 
group reports discussing topics with their students significantly more than any other 
practice. The U.K. group rates the use of professional models much higher in relative 
fi-equency than the U.S. group, putting this practice third (along with using student 
models, conferences, and peer response) after focusing on selected problems, commenting 
either orally or in writing on drafts, and making their students aware of an audience. 
The U.S. teachers use professional models least often of all the techniques. In com- 
parison to U.S. teachers, the U.K. teachers spend relatively little time publishing their 
students' writing. Although publishing is a relatively infrequent practice for the U.S. 
teachers, it is ranked higher on the U.S. 'Jian the U.K. list Neither group rates 
individual conferences as a particularly .frequent practice. 

The inconsistencies are particularly interesting here. For both the U.S. and U.K. 
group the frequency of assigning grades, of marking every problem or error on student 
writing, and of sequencing assignments are independent of the teacher's other practices. 
For the U.K. group, commenting on the strengths and weaknesses in the students' writing 
is relatively independent as well. The teachers employ these practices without any 
pattern in reference to their other practices. 

Comparisons of the scales about teaching techniques on Table 10 show no significant 
differences across the two countries. 

Helpfulness and Frequency of Response io Student Writing 

Findings for the U.K. teachers are similar to those for the U.S. teachers, with one 
major exception. In the U.S., response during the writing process is more highly valued 
than in the U.K. The U.S. group reports that response during the writing process is 
significantly more helpful to students than response after a piece of writing is finished 
(Freedman, 1987, pp. 59-61). The U.K. group reports no significant difference in the 
timing of the response, although the mean for in-process response is higher than for 
response at the end of the process, with the difference approaching significance (t = .79, 
df =BS,p = .067). Table 10 shows that the U.K. teachers value response after writing 
more than the U.S. teachers do. 

In both countries individual conferences are seen as the most helpful type of 
response (Freedman, 1987, pp. 55-59; Freedman & McLeod, 1987, pp. 39-41) and 
the teacher as the most helpful responder, followed by classmates (Freedman, 1987, 
pp. 58-60; Freedman & McLeod, 1987, pp. 41-42). In neither country are grades or 
written comments valued means of response, with grades being seen as particularly 
unhelpful (Freedman, 1987, pp. 55-59; Freedman & McLeod, 1987, pp. 39-41, 44-45). 

Keys to Achieving Success 

Open-ended questions at the end of the teachers' questionnaires asked teachers 
to comment on: (a) how they achieve their teaching success and (b) what advice they 
would give other teachers of writing. A content analysis was performed on all 135 
of the U.K. teachers' replies and 135 randomly selected replies for the U.S. group. 
Coding categories were derived ft^om the data. The teachers discussed their role in tlie 
classroom, the traits they feel successful teachers posi>3ss, their pedagogical emphases 
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in their classrooms, and the professional resources they use. Table 1 1 reveals what the 
teachers mentioned under each heading and shows differences across the countries (only 
topics that were mentioned by at least 35 teachers are included). 
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Keys to Achieving Success: Free Respdnses 
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U.K. teachers discuss their role more often than U.S. teachers. Although both 
groups see themselves mosdy playing the role of suppon-givcr, the U.K. teachers 
mention the importance of support-giving significantly more often than the U.S. group 
does. The two groups find a collaborative role equally important Although not so 
frequendy mentioned in either country, the U.K. teachers discuss their role as 
challengers of their students more often than the U.S. teachers do. 

In the U.K. the teachers characterize their most important trait as their capacity 
for underetanding their students, something significandy more important to diem dian 
to die U.S. group. Bodi groups diink it is important to be endiusiastic about dieir work. 
The U.K. teachers find it particularly important diai diey love literature and words. 
U.S. te^jhers find risk-taking more important dian U.K. teachers do and mention diis 
more often dian any odier trait except endiusiasm. 

In dieir classrooms, die U.S. teachers mention dieir use of a process approach 
significandy more often dian U.K. teachers. They also stress die importance of writing 
widi and sharing dieir writing widi dieir students. By contrast, die U.K. teachers are 
more prono to mention die importance of having dieir students write in varied ways, of 
focusmg on die student's meaning-making, and of nurturing dieir students* creativity. 
BoUi groups claim to run student-centered classrooms. For bodi groups dieir most 
imiportant professional resource is dieir own writing. Their motto seems to be "practice 
what you teach." However, die U.S. teichers mention writing significandy more often 
dian the U.K. teachers do. The U.S. teachers take advantage of National Writing Project 
activities, a resource not available to die U.K. teachers at die time of die survey. 
Bodi groups read professional literature. In bodi countries odier teachers provide a 
surpnsmgly small amount of support, and administrators are not mentioned frequendy 
enough to be counted. 

All in all, die U.S. teachers seem to attribute dieir success to aspects of dieir 
cumculum- m particular to dieir use of a process approach, to dieir writing widi dieir 
students and sharing diat writing, and to dieir willingness to take risks. By contrast, 
die U.K. teachers attribute dieir success to getting to know dieir individual pupils-as 
writers and as people-so diat diey can build instruction from what die student knows 
and can do. More dian die U.S. teachers, die U.K. teachers mention die importance of 
gmng support whde chaUenging and understanding die needs of dieir individual students, 
ihey nurture dieir students* creativity, focus on dieL- meaning-making, and help diem 
wntema vanetyof ways. o e. f 

The U.S. teachers seem curriculum-centered; die U.K. teachers seem smdent- 
centered. Interestmgly, bodi groups claim to run student-centered classrooms and to 
work coUaboratively widi dieir students, but dieir sense of what is involved in setting 
up and mamtammg a student-centered environment and dieir sense of die natuif of 
collaboration seem to differ. 
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SECONDARY STUDENT RESULTS 



School Leaving Age 

The U.IC students are, on average, younger than the U*S. students because in 
the U.K. most students leave secondary school after Form 5, the equivalent of U.S. 
grade 10 (Table 12). The percentage of participating U.K. students in the Lower 6th 
Form IS vay low, and no students from the Upper 6th Form are included. 
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Characteristics of Secondary Students 
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13.0 
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The U.K. students were asked at what age they intend to leave school. Most plan 
to stay in school until age 18; however, a sizable percentage plans to leave at age 16, 
with the higher achieving students significantly more likely to report that they plan to 
stay in school longer. Given the fact that according to the latest available statistics, 
83% actually leave the secondary school at age 16 and 72% neither stay in secondary 
school nor go on for additional vocational training at a Further Education College (DES 
Statistical Bulletin, 1987 edition, statistics for 1984-85), the students as a group are 
optimistic about the probability of their staying in school. Of those who plan to stay 
in school until 18, some may stay in the secondary school and others may continue in a 
Further Education or Sixth Form College. It is also possible that some who say they will 
leave at 16 might be planning to continue in a Further Education or Sixth Form College. 

Students' plans after graduation show significant differences in the U.S. and the 
U.K. as well as across the higher and lower achieving groups in both countries. The 
U.S.-U.K. differences seem to be accounted for by the fact that many more students 
in the U.S. plan to attend four-year colleges or univCTsities, while in the U.K. a 
higher percentage have no plans for further education after secondary school. In both 
countries, the higher achieving students are more inclined than their lower achieving 
peers to expect to go to a four-year coUe^ and are less inclined to expect to enter a 
two-year college or to have no plans for education beyond high school. Interestingly, 
the plans of the higher and lower achieving groups, although different fi-om one another 
in both countries, are more similar in the U.K. than in the U.S. 

The U.S.-U.K. differences in the distribution of the students across grade levels, 
the age when students plan to leave secondary school, and the students' plans after 
leaving school give a graphic picture of the differences in the post-secondary school 
opportunities available to students in the two countries. 

Grading and Examinations 

Another set of interesting differences in the two student populations concerns the 
grades they receive. First, it is important to note that grade-giving is a more common 
phenomenon in the U.S., with 15% of the U.K. sample reporting that they do not receive 
grades fiom their teacher cither on individual pieces of writing or at the end of the 
term. The U.S. students and those U.K. students who do receive grades report m?' 
mostly As and Bs on their writing in the class taught by the teacher completing th^ " 
questionnaire. In the U.K. more make Bs than As, while in the U.S. the reverse is the 
case. When grades are looked at according to whether the students are labeled high or 
tow achieving by their teachers, the dif ference is accounted for by the high achievers. 
The high achieving students are much more likely to receive an A in the U.S. than in 
theU.K. 

In spite of the lack of grading in many U.K. classes, there is a national examination 
system, beginning in the upper secondary school years. The sorting procedures take 
place outside the classroom, in a sense making classixwm grading less important than it 
IS m die U.S. In Forms 4 and 5 (U.S. grades 9 and 10), students take what is called an 
exanunation course in each subject. They usuaUy must take EngKsh language and math, 
'^th another one or two compulsory subjects depending on the requirements of their 
school. In addition to the compulsory subjects they choose four or five others to make a 
total of about eight subjects. Until 1986, students were placed into either O level 
(college-bound) or Certificate of Secondary Education (CSE) (non-college-bound) courses in 
each subject About half of this sample, regardless of achievement level, has taken or is 
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Pjjmning to take the 0-lcvel exam in Language (53.5%) and the 0-level in Literature 
(49.2%); 17.3% has taken or is planning to take the CSE. Beginning in 1986, the two- 
dered system was abolished. Now all students will take the same examination course, 
the General Certificate of Secondary Education (GCSE). The first GCSE examinations 
will be admimstcrcd in 1988. In this group, 20.5% report that they will take the GCSE. 
Students' performance on the GCSE examination and in their courscwork examinations 
determines the advisability of their continuing into the 6th Forms for the A level courses 
which precede university entrance. Of these students, 23.8% arc planning to take A- 
levels. There also is another 6th Form examination called the CEE or Certificate of 
Extended Education. This examination was offered to secondary students who: (a) had a 
good CSE grade but not good enough to count as equivalent to an O level, or (b) wanted 
only one year in the 6th Form, or (c) remained in school after age 16 but believed (or 
whose teacher believed) that they could not pass an A level. Along with the other old 
examinations, the CEE has now lost favor. Only 5.9% of our sample report they are 
planning to take the CEE. Another new 6th Form examination, the Certificate of Prc- 
Vocational Education (CPVE) is growing rapidly in many schools, generally as a 6th 
Form option for students not thought able to attain the A level standard. 

Amount of Writing 

Like their teachers, students revealed their perceptions about the amount of writing 
they do m the classes of the participating teachers (Table 13). The U.S. secondary 
students claim to be doing more writing than the U.K. students. They first say that in 
the class of the surveyed teacher they are writing more often than the U.K. students 
claim they are writing. The U.S. students next say that they arc writing more for this 
class than for their other classes to a greater degree than the U.K. students. Finally, 
the U.S. students are more likely than 'heir U.K. counterparts to claim that they initiate 
their own writing outside school. These fmdings mark the beginning of a general trend 
m which U.K. students give lower ratings on all items in comparison to the U.S. 
students. Thus, it is difficult to know whether the U.K. students really were doing less 
writing or whether they merely tended to give lower assessments than the U.S. students. 
These findings are consistent with the teachers' reports which also indicate that U S 
students are more likely than U.K. students to be working on a piece of writing. 

Students* Opinions about Their Teachers* Practices 

As with the teachers' questionnaires, the items concerning the secondary students' 
views of their teachers' practices are placed into conceptually related groups and 
summary scales are computed (Table 14). 
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TABLE 13 

Amount and Length of Writing: Student Reports 
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16.7 1 
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11-? 1 
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» £ < .05. »" I < .001. 
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TABLE 14 
Student Summary Scales 
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URITIN6 TO PRESENT FACTS 
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....... ' 
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2.2 ! 


1.2 


1.1 ! 
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Freguency of Teaching Technigues 
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UK 
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UK 


0» 
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.9 
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3.0 
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TABLE U-Continued 
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2.& 
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.9 1 
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3.& 


3.4 1 


.7 


.7 1 
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.? 1 
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2.0 
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M 


.M 
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TABLE U-Continued 





RESCALE9 
CORRECTO CORRECTEB 
ITEN-TOTAL 
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1.0 


.9 
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1.0 


.8 
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.8 
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1.1 


.8 
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us 
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t 2.1 


{ 
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• 
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J 
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• 
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Table 15 compares the students' replies to the items on the U.S. and U.K. scales. 



U.S 



TABLE 15 
./U.K. Scales Comparisons: Students 



Scale 



TYPES 
URITINe 
(4 itMS) 



US 
UK 



TEACHIN6 

TECHNIQUES 

(& itm) US 



UK 



RESPONSE DURING 
AND AFTER 

rmiCESS 

(12 itMS) us 



UK 



RESPONDERS 
(7 iteis) 



•IS 



UK 



ItM 

Neu 
(sd) 



2.1 
(.8) 

1.9 
(.1) 



3.0 
(.&) 

2.7 
(.4) 



3.2 
(.4) 

r.9 
(.5) 



3.0 
(.&) 

2.7 
(.&) 



T - tMt 



3.0 H 
(if>31S) 



&.S2 Hi 
(df>3tt> 



7.57 



7.M Hi 

(df=270) 



Scale 



RESPONSE FROM 
TEACHERS 

(II itets) US 



UK 



RESPONSE FROM 
PEERS 

(S itHS) US 



UK 



RESPONSE FROM 
URITER 

(2 itns) US 



»» fi < .01. ttf 8 < .001. 



UN 

Mean 
(sd) 



3.2 
(.5) 

2.8 
(.S) 



2.8 
(.4) 

2.4 
(.4) 



2.8 
(.8) 

2.S 
1.8) 



T - test 



9.29 Hi 
(df=27B) 



8.33 Hi 
(df=29M 



h.lh iii 
(df==194) 



As for the teachers, items on a given scale sometimes differ slightly for the U.S. and 
U.K. student groups. Only those items which occur on the scales in both countries 
are kept for this comparative analysis. Unlike the teachers, the U.K. students give 
significantly lower average item mean scores for every scale. 

There is no obvious explanation for the low U.K. student scores. It is possible that 
the U.K. students view their instruction in writing less favorably than the U.S. students. 
Possibly, because of the difficulties with gathering the U.K. sample, the teacher sample 
in the U.K., although generally a successful group, was not as strong as the U.S. group. 
Alternatively, the U.K. students may be inclined to give lower assessments for other 
reasons. Besides coming from another culture, the U.K. students are younger than the 
U.S. sti lents. They may have been unfamiliar with the phrasings of questions or the 
format of the questionnaire itself. Alternatively, the U.S. students may have given 
unusually high scores because they are used to more inflated numbers-grade inflation 
included. 

The U.K. students' opinions about their teachers' practices will be described 
with reference to the U.S. results. The full report of the U.S. student results can be 
found in Freedman (1987, pp. 73-90) and of the U.K. in Freedman and McLeod 
(1987, pp. 61-74). Main findings will be highlighted here. 
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Types of Writing Taught 

A given student in the U.S. writes short reports independent of all other types of 
writing. The other questions about writing type form a single scale (Table 14). For the 
U.K. students short report writing fits on the scale, but two other types of writing do 
not: jounial wilting and writing dialogues between the student and the teacher. These 
two types of writing are least frequent for the U.S. and U.K. shidents. 

Paired t-tests comparing the means for items on the U.S. scale indicate that 
the U.S. Shidents say they write mostly analytic essays foUowcd by poems and plays 
and personal experience essays (see Figure 3.6 in Frccdman, 1987, p. 77). The U JL 
group shows the reverse tirnd; the U.K. shidents say that they write mostly to express 
a poetic expenence, generally in the form of poems, plays, and stories, followed by 
wnting to analyze and synthesize, mostly in tho form of analytic essays (Figure 2). 



815 

fMtic ei^ience 
ii « ZA; %A « 1.2) 



Nfflic eiperttnce 

Mi inalyze u4 syatlKut 



t * IM i 
W ' lU) 



fits 

lUialyzt ani sytthesizt 



Q17 « fiU « M 
PrtsMf fKtsi mvty 

Ii « 1.89 1.5, l.M sd« 1.0, 1.5, lA) 
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FIGURE 2. Students' reports of relative frequency of types of writing taught. 
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These findings arc consistent with the U.K. teachers' high value for imaginative writing 
and the U.S. teachers' similarly high value for critical thinking as well as with the U.K. 
teachers' reports that they assign mostly poetic writing. 

Frequency of Teaching Techniques 

The next summary scale on Table 14 focuses on the frequency of the different 
classroom activities that students engage in as part of the writing instruction in the 
class, including various types of response. As many of these activities as possible were 
paralleled to the teacher questions about teaching techniques. For the U.S. students, all 
Items asking about the frequency of different teaching techniques fit on this scale, with 
the exception of the two items concerning topic assignment For the U.K. students the 
Items about topic do not fit, and neither do four others: the item about their teachers' 
giving grades, the item about talk about topics before writing, the item about writing 
comments during the process, and the item about audience. 

For the U.S . group the item about grades has an item-total correlation of only 
.19 on the final scale; however, it is included because the scale alpha is not raised by 
removmg it The item probably does not fit well on the scale because there is so little 
variance in the responses to it; U.S. students perceive that grades are given universally by 
their teachers on completed versions of their writing. A comparison of the U S and U K 
means for the item shows that U.S. students report receiving grades on final pieces of 
wnting much more frequently than their U.K. counterparts (t = 3. 14, df = 243, p < .002) 

The U.S. and U.K. item means show that the students report that their teachers 
almost always write comments on their completed writing, the raost frequently used 
response technique (Figure 3). Nfxt most frequent are U.K. teachers' comments on 
what IS sitrong as well as what is weak in the students' writing. In the U.K. students 
report that an equivalent amount of time is spent on peer response to in-process writing, 
on their teachers' talk to them about completed writing, and on their teachers' talk to 
them about in-process writing. 

The U.S. students sav their teachers talk to them more about their in-process work 
than about their completed pieces. In the U.S. the students report that their peers talk 
to them more dunng the process than their teachers do (Freedman, 1987, pp. 82-83). 
In the U.K. peer response is less usual, it being equivalent in frequency to teacher 
conferences when it occurs during the process and b-ing the least frequent type of 
response activity when it occurs after a piece is conipleted. 

Response to Student Writing 

In both the U.S. and U.K. the secondary students' hierarchy of values about the 
helpfulness of various kinds of response to writing is different from their teachers'. 
The students especially value response on their completed writing in the form of written 
comments and then grades. From the students' point of view, the teacher's written 
comments most clearly make the teacher's values accessible and the grades let them 
know where they stand and how they are progressing. 

Both groups of students find conferences ^^dth their teacher during the process to 
be relatively helpful, while both groups report that their teachers hold conferences less 
frequently than they are helpful. The U.S. students report that peer response is used 
often but that it is only somewhat helpful. The U.K. students generally find peer 
response unhelpful and report it occurring infrequently. 
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FIGURE 3. Students' reports of relative frequency of teaching techniques. 



Unlike their teachers, U.S. and U.K. secondary students find response after 
finishing writing (U.S. mean = 3.4, s.d. = .82; U.K. mean = 3.4, s.d. = .76) 
significantly more helpful than response during the process (U.S. mean = 3.3, 
s.d. = .96; U.K. mean = 3.0, s.d. = .76), at the .001 level in both countries 
(U.S. t = -3.23, df = 7 1 1; U.K. t = -5.25, df = 135). These findings arc 
consistent with the findings about the importance to students in both countries 
of written comments and grad«*s on final versions. 

The U.S. and U.K. secondary students agree with their teachers that their teachers 
are the most helpful rcsponders. However, both groups value the response of their 
parents more than their teachers do (see Freedman, 1987, p. 81 and Freedman & 
McLeod, 1987, pp. 64-65). 
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DISCUSSION 



Cross-cultural studies of this sort can help clarify basic pedagogical assumptions 
within a culture and lead educators to clarify and examine these assumptions. In the 
case of the U.S. and the U.K., where there is much sharing of knowledge from theory, 
practice, and research, cross-cultural research is especially important because it can lead 
to a clearer understanding of how to interpret and then apply knowledge gleaned from 
one cultural context to another. Finally, the focus on successful teachers and their 
students opens the door to learning not only what is but also what is possible in both 
countries. 

We have found a number of interesting and deeply embedded cultural differences. 
First of all, the U.K. teachers are fundamentally student-centered while the U.S. teachers 
are curriculum-centered. These different orientations are sustained by and perhaps con- 
tribute to the different organizations of schooling in the two countries. U.K. schools 
are smaller than U.S. schools, allowing for more contact between students and staff. 
The larger U.K. secondary schools are often subdivided into smaller units, schools within 
schools, called "houses," so that close personal contact can be maintained. Further, the 
same teacher usually teaches the same class of students for at least two years and often 
longer. The result is that across tune the student-centered teachers get to know their 
students as learners; they learn to meet their individual needs; they have time and 
per^tive for watching and weathering the ups and downs of development According 
to me U.K. group, successful teachers are those who are most astute about the needs of 
their individual students and who can best meet those needs while challenging their 
students as learners. Ironically, at the secondary level, the national examination system 
may also work to perpetuate and support the more personal focus that is so highly 
valued in the schools. Teachers can interpret their role partly as one that protects the 
children from some of the detrimental effects of the examinations as teachers collaborate 
with their learners to help them do well on the tests. The examinations also release 
teachers' attention from a focus on the program of study since much of the curriculum 
IS determined by tlie syllabus set by the examination boards. 

By contrast, the curriculum-centered U.S. teachers work with the same group of 
students often for only one semester and rarely for longer than one year. In larger and 
more impersonal school settings, especially at the secondary level, they must depend on 
their curriculum as the heart of their instructional program. They do the best they can 
to design a program of study that will help them mec Jie needs of individual learners 
and that will be compatible with the next teacher's design for student learning. 
Currentiy, U.S. teachers favor a process approach which allows them to work with 
individual students across time on individual pieces of writing. They also work hard 
to model writer-like behaviors for their students-writing with them and sharing the 
wnting they do. " 

Although the U.S. teachers mention the importance of a student-centered classroom 
and the importance of collaboration with their students as much as U.K. teachers do we 
hypothesize that individualization must generally be enacted differentiy in the two 
countnes. Most importantiy, it is difficult for U.S. teachers, given the usual school 
structoes m U.S. schools, to see and clearly understand how writing develops for 
individual students across years of time. In the U.S. students complain about moving 
from teacher to teacher because they believe different teachers have different 
expectations for their writing. The students think that teachers are idiosyncratic in 
their values. We suggest here that the bigger problem may \yi that U.S. teachers have 
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insufficient time to get to know the needs of their individual students and often cannot 
work with them across a long enough stretch to insure the kind of continuity the 
students need. The U.S. students are particularly adamant about needing individualized 
instruction. In a curriculum-centered educational environment, it makes pafect sense 
that students would be in the most saious need of personal attention. We are not 
claiming that U.S. students, especially in the classrooms of these highly successful 
teachers, do not receive individual attention. Qearly, they do. The point is that when 
we discuss individualized instruction in the U.S. and in the U.K., the possibilities are 
different given the two cultural contexts. Compare, for example, the description of 
individualization in U.K. secondary schools given by Medway (1980) with those in the 
U.S. given by Freedman (1987, pp. 92-107, 117-154) or Peri and WUson (1986). 

Accompanying the student-centered focus in the U.K. is an emphasis on imaginative 
writing, or what the students call writing based on personal experience. By contrast, 
there is an equally strong emphasis on analytic writing and critical thinking in the U.S. 
Both the teachers' reasons for teaching writing and the types of writing they most 
cominonly assign support these emphases. In the U.S. the teachers' primary reason for 
teaching writing is to force their students to think for themselves and to connect what 
they are learning to their personal experiences. In the U.K. the teachers' primary reason 
for teaching writing is to allow their students to use their imaginations. In the U.S. 
analytic writing is associated with higher-level thinking and with the kinds of skills 
nwdod for academic success. Although consistent with a more impersonal school culture, 
this kind of writing is also consistent with the attempt of the American school system to 
prepare increasing numbm of students for university educations. In the U.K. most 
students leave school at the age of 16. Medway (1986) argues that there is an 
overemphasis on imaginative writing at the expense of analytic writing in the U.K. 
He finds that British students seem to have insufficient opportunities to reach beyond 
their immediate experiences and to think and write about ideas. By contrast, in the 
U.S., along with a more abstract and logical approach to thinking and schooling, 
imaginative writing and thinking may be undervalued, an argument put forth by 
Applebee et al. (1984). «» j 

Cultural differences aside, we can learn a number of things from the collective 
knowledge of these successful teachers and their students. The students are doing a lot 
of extended writing. The teachers believe strongly in the value of individualizing 
instruction, regardless of the organizational constraints that they face. The teachers 
dislike giving grades or marks, feeling that students learn little from this type of 
evaluation of their work. They also have little faith in the standard kind of teacher 
response to student writing, written comments on their work. In both countries the 
teachers spend a substantial anriount of their teaching time discussing orally the topics 
about which their students will write. 

The students in both countries are optimistic about their educational opportunities. 
They believe in their own ability to succeed in the system. Unlike their teachers, they 
feel that they leam most about how to write when they read their teachers' written 
comments on the final versions of their writing. In both cultural settings the students 
are niorc concerned with the evaluation of their learning than with the process of their 
learning. Students have more faith in their parents' abilities to help them with their 
writing than their teachers do. 

Both the teachers and their students seemed to enjoy completing the surveys and to 
appreciate having the opportunity to express their opinions about the teaching of writing. 
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Many of the students, in particular, appreciated being able to tell someone about their 
teacher. As one U.S. student said: 



I would like to say Fm ^ad I was able to do this survey, it was an enjoyable 
experience. Like I mentioned before I enjoy writing very much thanks to my 
dear sweet teacher whose name I won't mention; but I would like to thank her 
and you for making it possible for [me] to do this survey. I also would like 
to thank her for introducing and really helping [me] into the world of writing. 
I know she won't see this but I still would like to thank her and I will do 
just that 

A U.K. student mdicates her appreciation of her teach^'s understanding of her work: 

My English teacher makes our lessons very interesting because she is 
interesting, interested in what we ha; e to say, good fun and willing to have 
discussions. She is a fair marker and understands problems that I have in my 
work, when I have thent She is excellent at explaining work and a very nice 
lady. 

The information that can be gleaned from a questionnaire study of this sort is 
necessarily limited. The cross-cultural differences pointed out by the participants in the 
surveys are now being explored through our observations in actual classrooms in the two 
countries. To collect parallel clasaoom data and to continue to get the perspectives of 
both teachers and their students, we have set up writing exchanges between classes of 
students in the U.S. and Ae U.K. In our reports of these exchanges we will compare 
both the nature of the writing the students do in the two countries (on the same general 
topics) and the classroom organizations that support instruction. 
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Footnotes 



1. Since the survey, the number of NWP sites has risen to 169. 



2. These divisions match the organization of the U.K. schools. In the British 

education system, most primary schools consist of the equivalent of U.S. grades 
1 to 5; secondary schools consist of the equivalent of U.S. grades 6 to 12, with the 
first 3 grades considered the lower secondary school and the last 4 the upper 
^ndary school In the secondary school grade levels are called "forms," with the 
first form bcmg the first year of the secondary school or the equivalent of U S 
grade 6, and so on through form 5 or grade 10. In U.K. schools most students* 
leave the secondary school at age 16 or after the 5th form. Students who want to 
go on to a umvcrsity or to improve their school record in oidcr to obtain certain 
jobs commonly complete the last two years of the secondary school, usually called 
the lower and upper 6th fonns, the equivalent of U.S. grades 1 1 and 12 
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